Chancery the bill of indictment was presented to
the Court of King's Bench. This would inflict a
particularly sore wound upon the Cardinal, who
had always regarded himself, in his capacity of
Papal Legate, as immune from a civil court, as
did most ecclesiastics in his day ; and it is doubt-
fill whether the court had any right to try him.
He returned home and penned a miserable letter
to the King which perhaps disclosed his failing
health even more than it did his wretched plight.
He besought the monarch, in a panic of humilia-
tion, to have mercy on him, and loaded the King
with adulations, submitting himself to the most
humiliating epithets. The only reply to this was
a choice as to the court in which he should be
tried ; and, on reflection, he chose the Court of
King's Bench, as in Parliament he would merely
be at the mercy of a council out for blood. He
hoped in that court to receive some morsel of
the royal favour. Moreover, the maximum
penalty which it could inflict was total confisca-
tion of property and imprisonment, but Parlia-
ment could execute a capital sentence. So the
Cardinal submitted to the lay court.

He appeared in court on October 30. A good
deal had been accomplished by his enemies in
the meanwhile. Another indictment was drawn
up, and the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk spent
much of that time in consultations at Windsor.
Most of the proceedings were kept secret at the
time; but, when the court assembled, it found